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THE ASSINIBOIN HORSE MEDICINE CULT* 
Joun C. Ewers 


Smithsonian Institution 
Washington, D.C. 


In a recent comment on contemporary ethnological field work 
among North American Indians Alfred L. Kroeber remarked, 
“The days are over when an informant furnishing even a vocabu- 
lary felt marked, ashamed, and afraid... Indians of today 
sense the ethnologists’ motivation far better, appreciate it, and 
respond accordingly.”! 

During recent field investigations among the Assiniboin In- 
dians the significance of Kroeber’s observations on the change 
in Indian attitude toward ethnological research was brought 
home to me forcefully. With the passage of years many tradi- 
tional cults of the Plains Indians have disappeared, but there 
has been compensation for the contemporary field worker in the 
greater willingness of the few remaining individuals who have 
had personal experience in the old way of life to discuss the 
more esoteric aspects of their traditional culture. Today, years 
after some of the old religious cults became defunct, their secrets 
have become declassified in the minds of elderly former mem- 
bers who survive. Not only are they willing but they are even 
happy to discuss with considerable objectivity the organization, 
activities and history of these organizations. They seem to real- 
ize that by presenting their accounts to sympathetic ethnologists, 
they may be aiding their own literate descendants by preserving 
a record of little-known facets of tribal culture. 





*Published by permission of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. 

1 Alfred L. Kroeber, “Critical Summary and Commentary”, in R. Spencer, 
ed., Methods and Perspective in Anthropology, Minneapolis, 1954, p. 289. 
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During the summer of 1908, Robert H. Lowie investigated 
social and ceremonial organization among the Assiniboin Indians 
of Fort Belknap Reservation, Montana. He found those Indians 
possessed a secret ceremony known as “the Horse Dance” which 
they “commonly regarded as on a par with the sun-dance.” 
Lowie obtained and published some notes on this ceremony.” 
Later, after he had made a study of the “Horse Dance” of the 
River Crow which they had obtained from the Assiniboin, Lowie 
stated “on account of its esoteric character I failed to get an 
adequate Assiniboin account.”* The reason was quite simple. 
At the time of Lowie’s investigation the Assiniboin horse medi- 
cine cult (whose members performed the horse dance) was still 
active. His informant, Little Chief, a cult member, would not 
divulge its secrets to an outsider, either Indian or White. Non- 
members were not qualified to explain the cult to an ethnologist. 
Their own knowledge of it was compounded of speculation and 
hearsay. 


In 1935, when David Rodnick made field investigations among 
the Fort Belknap Assiniboin, the horse medicine cult was re- 
cently defunct. His description of the “Horse Dance Society” 
was based upon information given to him by a former member 
of the cult who was living on the reservation. Although this 
account describes some of the overt behavior of participants in 
the horse dance it fails to provide a comprehensive explana- 
tion of the significance of the cult.* One gains the impression 
that Rodnick’s informant either could not or would not provide 
him with a clear description of the organization and functions 
of this recently active secret organization. 

When I worked with the Assiniboin on Fort Peck and Fort 
Belknap Reservations in the summer of 1953, the horse medi- 


2 Robert H. Lowie, The Assiniboine, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory Anthropological Papers, Vol. 4, pt. 1, N.Y., 1909, pp. 57-58. 

3 Robert H. Lowie, Minor Ceremonies of the Crow Indians, American 
Museum of Natural History, Anthropological Papers, Vol. 21, pt. 5, N.Y., 
1924, p. 329. 

4 David Rodnick, The Fort Belknap Assiniboine of Montana, New Haven, 
1938, pp. 50-52. 
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cine cult of that tribe had not functioned for two decades. Yet 
one of my informants on Fort Peck Reservation proved to be 
exceptionally qualified to describe the history, organization and 
functions of the defunct horse medicine cult of his people. He 
was Henry Black Tail, a 78 year old full-blood. Not only had 
he been a member of the cult, but his grandfather had been its 
reputed founder and his father its last leader. 
OricIn OF THE Horse MEDICINE CULT 


Henry Black Tail told of the origin of the Assiniboin horse 
medicine cult as the story had been handed down in his family: 

“This medicine began with my grandfather, Badger Cap, a 
member of the Sack Band of the Assiniboin. When Badger Cap 
was about 30 years old he became sick. He was left behind 
to die when camp was moved. While he was alone he had a 
dream in which a man appeared and offered to help him. The 
man took Badger Cap to his camp and showed him a tipi. On 
the back of it a blue horse was painted. A horse-tail flag hung 
from the top of it. The man told Badger Cap, ‘I shall give you 
this horse tipi and the ceremony that goes with it.’ A second 
man gave him horse medicine and a war medicine. Badger 
Cap was told, ‘All these are yours together with all the horses 
around this tipi. Now, go back to your people and get well.’ 

“When Badger Cap awoke he saw an Assiniboin war party 
returning from the enemy with captured horses. He hailed them 
and they took him back to his camp. His sickness lingered on, 
but the people did not abandon him again. Instead they car- 
ried him from camp to camp on a dog travois. Finally he re- 
covered, except that his prolonged illness left him with stiff- 
ness in his fingers and a stammer in his speech. 

“Then Badger Cap organized the horse society. He made the 
painted lodge just as he had seen it in his dream and conducted 
the horse dance inside it just as he had been instructed to per- 
form it in that dream.”5 

5 Henry Black Tail estimated the date of Badger Cap’s dream at ca. 
1840, certainly not earlier, on the following basis: Badger Cap was about 
80 years old when he died in ca. 1888. He was born ca. 1808. At the 


time of his dream he was already married to his third wife, Henry’s 
grandmother. He must have been about 30 years of age then. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE HorsE MEDICINE CULT 


History of Leadership. Heury Black Tail said there had been 
only two leaders of the horse medicine cult. Badger Cap held 
that position until his death in ca. 1888. Then Henry’s father 
(Badger Cap’s son), Medicine Cloud, also known as Medicine 
Horse, became the cult leader. The last performance of the 
horse dance on Fort Peck Reservation was in 1933. Medicine 
Cloud died in 1934, aged about 90 years. 

Henry said that he logically should have succeeded his father 
as cult leader. However, by 1934 most of the cult members 
were dead. He himself was not interested in carrying on the 
ceremony. So cult activities ended with the death of his father. 


Membership. The number of members in the horse medicine 
cult varied from time to time but during the period of its popu- 
larity (probably prior to World War I) there were more than a 
dozen members. Membership was ceremonially purchased dur- 
ing performances of the horse dance. The candidate was re- 
quired also to forcibly take horse medicines from the hands of 
a dancing member. Henry Black “Vail recalled that in his initia- 
tion he approached a feeble old man who was dancing and took 
the little buckskin bags containir;: horse medicine from that man’s 


hands without difficulty. 
Tue Horse Dance, CEREMONY OF THE Horse MEDICINE CULT 


Season for the Horse Dance. The horse dance, ceremony of 
the Assiniboin horse medicine men, commonly was held in the 
spring of the year shortly after the first thunder was heard by 
members of the cult. This generally occurred in April or May. 
Thunder wasn’t mentioned in Badger Cap’s dream, nor was it 
referred to in any of the horse medicine songs. Black Tail be- 
lieved the custom of observing the ceremony in spring was 
linked with the fact that grass is green at that season and horses 
fatten on it after the long winter of rustling for food. He said, 
however, the ceremony in some years was performed in fall as 
well as in spring. 

The Horse Painted Lodge. The horse dance took place inside 
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the tipi which was painted just as Badger Cap had seen it in 
his dream. The figure of a horse, about 3 feet high, was painted 
in solid blue on the back of the lodge cover. A man, represent- 
ing the one who had given the power to Badger Cap, was de- 
picted in dim red paint holding this horse. Above the doorway 
was painted a red arc representing the sun. At the top of the 
back of the lodge a quarter-sized, red moon was painted. The 
tipi was decorated with a black horsetail flag.* 

Another cult member owned a tipi on which a rearing horse 
was painted at the back and a zigzag lightning symbol was 
painted over the door.” 

Preparations for the Horse Dance. It required 2 or 3 days 
after the first thunder in spring to prepare for the horse dance. 
In pre-reservation days the Assiniboin hunting bands were scat- 
tered at that season. Messengers carried invitations to cult 
members belonging to other bands than that of the leader. These 
invitations took the form of thin sticks (about the thickness of a 
lead pencil) about 14” long, from which the bark had been 
peeled. They were decorated with red paint. Each member 
brought the invitation stick he had received to the ceremony 
and returned it to the leader. 

Two women experienced in preparing for this ceremony were 
selected to erect the horse tipi and to do the cooking. They 
worked through the night preceding the ceremony preparing 
the food. 

Horse Dance Ritual. At the beginning of the ceremony an 
altar was constructed at the back of the lodge (i.e. opposite 
the doorway ) by assistants under the direction of the cult leader. 
A mound of earth was made simply by spilling the contents of 
an earth-filled sack in one place and letting it rise as it fell to a 
rather sharp point at a height of 6” or more. This earth pin- 
nacle represented Cedar Butte, a landmark in Canada north- 
westward of Fort Peck Reservation near which Badger Cap 





6 Henry’s father inherited this lodge. He, in turn, transferred it to 
Henry. 

7 My interpreter, Joshua Wetsit, recalled that this tipi was taken to the 
Omaha Exposition by some Assiniboin who performed there in 1898. 
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was said to have dreamed of the horse medicine. The edges of 
this mound were packed down with the hands and four trails 
were marked out in the earth leading to the mound from the 
cardinal directions. Each of these little channels was filled with 
red dry-color. Horse manure was scattered all around the base 
of the mound. 

Two boys had been selected to maintain the cedar smudge 
throughout the ceremony. They placed live coals upon cedar 
needles with long wooden fire tongs and renewed the smudge 
materials as they were consumed. 

Then ceremoial offerings of cloth were hung up in the tipi. 
These offerings consisted of 6 strips of red flannel, each about 
1 foot wide and 6 feet long, tied at one end to a wooden stick. 
One strip was hung up in each of the 4 cardinal directions. A 
fifth was suspended from the top of the lodge. This one had a 
white flannel border to the red material. It represented the 
sun. A sixth piece of red flannel, spread on the ground in the 
center of the lodge, represented the earth. Black Tail said that 
as a boy he had been responsible for placing these offerings 
in their proper locations. 

The helpers then filled a pipe with tobacco and handed it to 
the leader. He offered a prayer before holding the pipe toward 
each of the four cardinal directions in turn. Each time the pipe 
was pointed in a direction one song was sung 4 times. Finally, 
the leader raised the pipe in a horizontal position, offered a 
prayer, and a song was sung 4 times. Each time the song was 
repeated he lowered the pipe a little closer to the ground. Then 
one of the young helpers lit the pipe and returned it to the 
leader. He took 4 puffs and passed it to the next cult-member, 
who took 4 puffs and passed it again. Those continued until all 
members had smoked the pipe. Then the pipe was placed be- 
side the mound (altar). 

Meanwhile, on the women’s side of the lodge, the members’ 
wives went through similar movements with another pipe. 

At about midnight the participants stopped to eat. Then 
they continued to sing until daylight. 

Next afternoon there was a public feast in the open to which 
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the entire camp was invited. At its conclusion cult members 
returned to the horse tipi to dance. Each member placed his 
horse medicine bundle on a pronged stick in the ground near 
the altar. Drums and bells accompanied the dancers. Each 
member drummed and sang his song 4 times, while the mem- 
ber next to him accompanied him on another drum. The other 
members danced in place with empty hands. Every now and 
then these dancers raised their hands toward their horse medi- 
cine bundles hanging near the altar and then toward their pray- 
ing leader, indicating their approval of his actions. They wore 
no distinctive costume but danced in their every-day clothes. 
The leader’s wife wore a long necklace of antelope or deer 
hoofs which rattled as she danced. During the last of the 4 
times the songs were sung the tempo was increased. 

At the conclusion of the dancing one of the young assistants 
destroyed the mound altar with an eagle feather. The fire sticks 
used for maintaining the smudge were then broken and burned 
in the fire. 


TABOOS OF THE Horse MEDICINE CULT 


Henry Black Tail recalled 3 taboos associated with this cult: 

(1). A person must not break a marrow bone in a cult mem- 
ber’s tipi. If someone unwittingly did this he took a rock and 
struck the tipi poles at each side of the door opening. This 
would ward off bad luck. 

(2). If a horse stepped into a badger hole on a hunting or 
war party any cult member present must make a certain sound 
to prevent that horse’s rider from being hurt. 

(3). A non-member must not sing the horse medicine songs. 
If he did so he might fall off his horse, be kicked by a horse 
or bring sickness or death to his family. However, a member 
might at any time sing those cult songs he himself owned. 


IpENTITY OF HorsE MEDICINES 


Henry Black Tail said that cult members kept secret the 
identities of their horse medicines. He understood there were 
different medicines for different uses. He knew some of them 
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were roots which had to be collected in the season when those 
roots were strongest. Some roots were kept intact so they 
wouldn't lose their strength before they were needed. Then 
they were chewed and applied. Others were ground fine and 
kept in powdered form in little buckskin bags. 


Uses oF Horses MEDICINES 


Henry, Black Tail said he had never used the horse medicine 
he had obtained. However, he knew of the following uses of 
horse medicine by other cult members: 

(1). To treat a sick horse or to revive an exhausted one a 
cult member moved around the animal in a sunwise direction, 
placing medicine in the horse’s mouth en route. 

(2). In capturing wild horses, one who had this medicine 
approached the horse to be taken from up wind. When the 
horse got the scent of the medicine it came right up to the man. 
Black Tail distinguished two types of wild horses: those in 
bands led by a stallion, and those that had strayed or in one 
way or another broken away from their Indian owners. He said 
it was only the latter, the semi-wild animals, that the Assiniboin 
could catch with their horse medicine. 

(3). The method described in No. 2 was used to take enemy 
horses. My interpreter, Joshua Wetsit, stated that his father 
used this technique on horse raids. Warriors sometimes placed 
horse medicine in their horses’ mouths to give them greater 
stamina and to enable them to overtake or to escape from the 
enemy. 

(4). Horse medicine was placed in the mouth of a race 
horse by a cult member shortly before a race. The medicine 
man also chewed some of the horse medicine and blew it on 
all four of the horse’s hoofs. These actions were intended to 
give the horse endurance and make it swift. 

(5). The owner of horse medicine could administer it to a 
horse of poor quality that had been given him and thereby 
make it a good animal. 

(6). The owner of horse medicine would be sure to own 
many fine buffalo hunting horses. He would get plenty of food 
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and would live well. Black Tail said that his grandfather, Bad- 
ger Cap, had become wealthy after he organized the horse 
medicine cult. 


CoMPARISON wiTH BLackroor Horse MEpIcINE CULT 


While I listened to Black Tail’s recollections of the defunct 
Assiniboin horse medicine cult I was much impressed with its 
similarities to the horse medicine cult of the Blackfoot tribes 
which I had studied in detail a decade earlier. On March 29, 
1943 I had had an opportunity to witness a horse dance cere- 
mony among the South Piegan on the Blackfeet Reservation, 
Montana, upon the invitation of the cult leader, the late Wal- 
lace Night Gun. I described to Black Tail the Blackfoot horse 
medicine cult essentially as I have described it in print. He 
appeared to enjoy comparing notes as it were on the horse 
medicine cults of the Assiniboin and their Blackfoot neighbors. 
On the basis of the data now avialable to me I have prepared 
the comparison between the cults of the Assiniboin and Black- 
foot appearing in Table 1. 

Table 1. Traits of the Assiniboin and Blackfoot Horse Medi- 
cine Cults. 


Trait Assiniboin Blackfoot 
Reputed Origin 
In dream of known man who became first cult >. 4 X 
leader. 
Leadership 
A single leader. x xX 
Leadership descended in family of dreamer. xX xX 
Membership 
Acquired by ceremonial purchase. x xX 
Candidate required to forcibly take medicine from 
hands of member. x xX 


The Cult Ceremony 
Known to tribe as “Horse Dance”. 
Held at first thunder in spring. 


x x 
x No 

8 John C. Ewers, The Horse in Blackfoot Indian Culture; with compara- 
tive material from other Western tribes. Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin 159, Washington, 1955, pp. 257-75. 
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Held in cult leader’s painted tipi. 
Formal invitations sent to members. 
Earth altar constructed at back of tipi. 
Altar in form of mound 
Altar in form of flat rectangle 
Smudge prepared by assistants. 
Cloth offerings hung in tipi. 
Ceremonial prayers. 
Ceremonial smoking and pipe passing. 
Ceremonial singing of horse songs. 
In cycles of 4 
In cycles of 3 
Ceremonial drumming. 
Ceremonial feasting. 
Dancing near ceremonial conclusion. 
By all members 
By leader alone 


Destruction of altar at ceremony conclusion. 


With eagle feather 
By feet of members 


Taboos 
Against singing horse medicine songs 
By non-members 
By members out of context 
Other taboos recognized 


Medicines 
Identity of medicines kept secret. 
Roots apparently used as medicines. 


Uses of Horse Medicines 
In treatment of sick horses. 
To revive exhausted horses. 
In doctoring humans. 
In capturing wild horses. 
In war. 
To aid capture of enemy horses. 
To give own horse speed, endurance 
To handicap enemy horses. 
In horse racing. 
To make own horse swifter. 
To handicap opponent’s horse. 
To improve quality of cult member’s horse 
To render rival’s horse worthless. 
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It is worth reporting that Black Tail was greatly impressed 
with the number and importance of the similarities between 
the horse medicine cult of the Assiniboin as he knew it and that 
of the Blackfoot as I explained it to him. He readily placed his 
finger upon the most striking difference—i.e. the fact that the 
Assiniboin employed horse medicine in constructive ways only, 
whereas the Blackfoot sometimes used them destructively (to 
handicap the horse of an enemy or of an opponent in a race, 
and to render a rival’s horse worthless). He also remarked upon 
the differences in detail between the altar in the Assiniboin horse 
dance and that employed in the Blackfoot ceremony (which was 
a flat earthen square, half black and half red, with upright 
feathers in each corner and zigzag lines extending outward from 
the corners.). The other differences he considered to be minor 
ones, 

To my mind this comparative analysis of the known content 
of the Assiniboin and Blackfoot horse medicine cults indicates 
more than a common origin. Not only are the overall patterns 
of these cults similar, but the likenesses appear to be so marked 
and significant and the tribal variations or elaborations so few, 
and with the single exception noted by Black Tail so minor, 
that close historical connections at no remote date are suggested 
rather strongly. 

A half-century ago Lowie was told that the horse medicine 
cult was introduced among the Assiniboin by the Blackfoot 
“about three generations ago.”® Comparative analysis seems to 
me to support that kind of close relationship. By and large the 
horse medicine cult of the Assiniboin appears to have been a 
slightly altered version of the essential Blackfoot horse medicine 
cult. It is possible too that the Assiniboin custom of perform- 
ing the horse dance at the time of the first thunder in spring 
may have been borrowed from Blackfoot ceremonialism. We 
know that the medicine pipe ceremony of the Blackfoot, in 
which some horse medicine cult songs and paraphernalia were 
employed, was traditionally performed after the first spring 





9 Robert H. Lowie, The Assiniboine, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory Anthropological Papers, Vol. 4, pt. 1, N.Y., 1909, p. 57. 
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thunder. 

Lowie’s dating of the Assiniboin acquisition of the horse medi- 
cine cult from the Blackfoot “about three generations” before 
1909, is remarkably close to Henry Black Tail’s estimated date of 
the dream origin of the cult, ie. 1840. Allowing 25 years to a 
generation, Lowie’s estimated date of acquisition would be ca. 
1834. Allowing a decade margin for error we can safely esti- 
mate that the Assiniboin borrowed the horse medicine cult from 
the Blackfoot in the second quarter of the 19th century. That 
was roughly a century after the Blackfoot and Assiniboin ac- 
quired their first horses.1° 


10 John C. Ewers, op. cit., pp. 5, 17-18. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SPIRIT BEINGS OF 
THE NORTHERN BASUKUMA 


R. E. S. TANNER 
District Officer, Tanganyika 


I. INTRODUCTION 


This article should be read in conjunction with “An Introduc- 
tion to the Northern Basukuma’s Idea of the Supreme Being.”* 
Therein we defined these spirits as supernatural agencies, not 
believed to be directly perceived by human senses and personi- 
fied in their motivations but not in form. They do not serve 
as the subject of an organized cult nor of prominent beliefs and 
are conceived of as having powers entirely separate from that of 
the ancestors and of being superior to them under the general 
control of the Supreme Being. We now continue with a sep- 
arate examination of these various spirit beings. 


II. THE NON-ANCESTRAL SPIRITS 
A. The Spirit of good luck (lyuba) 


The Spirit of good luck is subordinate to the Supreme Being 
Lut superior to the Spirit of bad luck (welelo). The word itself 
is derived from kuba meaning either to receive something in 
preference to someone else or to shelter. Although this spirit 
has clear characteristics of his own the simile was made on sevy- 
eral occasions in comparing it with the Spirit of bad luck, that a 
coin has two sides but it is still a coin, which again shows the 
dualism of their ideas on these spirits. There is also the very 
definite idea that he can do harm by withholding good. 

His providing of good luck in its widest sense covers every- 
thing and he is therefore regarded as being superior to the lesser 





*The article by R. E. S. Tanner appeared in Anthropological Quarterly, 
29:45-56, 1956. 
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spirits who cover more restricted fields as is shown by a line 
from a song of the Bulungu society of ancestor spirit worshippers 
which runs ‘The Spirit of good luck, the spirits of water and the 
lake (lyuba lya ngwa kongwa na ngassa)’. Although this spirit 
covers the acquiring of wealth, it is also in a way responsible for 
its absence but not to the extent of definitely giving a man ill- 
health or a mortal disease. He is not the actual distributor of 
wealth but the creator of circumstances in which wealth can be 
obtained as, for instance, the calming of the wind during the wet 
season so that rain will fall plentifully instead of being driven 
on to other areas. would be attributed to him in the phrase that 
today we have had good luck (lelo lwitaga lyuba). 

It is the spirit of good luck which gives the tired man the lit- 
tle extra energy to succeed or to go on further whereby he gets 
some unexpected reward which is expressed as he has given me 
riches (lyuba likangwinha usabi), and that today he has looked 
after me and I have got riches (lelo lyuba lya nbanda nabone sabo) 
or that he has made it possible for me to see fine things today 
(lyuba lya mandaga nanghwe lelo kubona shinhu sha wiza). 
It is this spirit which enables a man to get up and wash himself 
after a long march when he has said that he cannot move a 
single step more. 

He gives the good luck which allows a person to exchange a 
cow for another which subsequently produces several calves. A 
man who has not been able to accumulate any property would 
say that he has refused me completely (nene lyuba lyanigoba 
gete), whereas another might say that he has been given prop- 
erty but not the means of retaining it (lyuba lyaniswila kwike 
litanangalilaga). Informants also say that he gives good health 
(lyuba liswe utubakile twinhage bupanga), and that they beg to 
him for help in their difficulties (lyuba liswe twakulomba kigongo 
utwambilije mu mayanga giswe). He is also invocated in a gen- 
eral way at some ancestor propitiation ceremonies when the sup- 
plicants say that “We beg him to look at us his children and 
we shout loudly so that you will hear this ceremony” (lyuba 
liswe tulolage chiza biswe bana bako, tulikuhamkila na kilaka 
kitale utwigwe lulu) and more formally when repeated cere- 
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monies have failed to bring any success. He is also invocated 
in the widest sense of the phrases “Praise to the Spirit of good 
luck” (lyuba ya ninha) and “let it be driven away by the Spirit 
of good luck” (lyuba lya nswage). 

An old man gave in these words the explanation of to whom 
thanks are due for benefits received—“If I am given a man’s 
daughter as wife and I have children through her and these 
children grow up, I give thanks to the Spirit of good luck who 
has blessed me as do my father and the father of my wife. Later 
when I have built a house and got wealth and popularity, then 
I have no alternatives but to give thanks again not only to the 
Spirit of good luck but to the Supreme Being as well”. 

The word lyuba is used in reference to a single individual 
as in the phrase “I have had good luck” (lyuba lyanipanda), 
while likube is used in its place when it refers to a number of 
persons (likube watupanda). Likubelinyangalula is an amalgam 
which has taken on the form of a single word deriving trom 
kugabula meaning to distribute and seems to be used when the 
Spirit is acting in a rather arbitrary fashion and it is said that 
the spirit distributes and withholds (likube linyangalula likaga- 
baga) and he chooses and props up (likube linyangalula likin- 
haga). 


B. The Spirit of bad luck (welelo). 


The spirit of bad luck covers every aspect of misfortune from 
death to poverty as well as sickness and bad luck. The word is 
probably derived from the word liwelelo meaning the world 
which as well has adverbial ideas as in shikola sha welelo: 
“a man of things”. He is regarded as being a very strong man 
(welelo ngosha gete). 

His name is used in the conventional phrases used after death 
when mourners reply to the greetings of the bereaved by saying 
that indeed the Spirit of bad luck has been here (muliho nali 
welelo) also that he has caused death to take the deceased 
(liwelelo likatwizilaga) or that there is no one too big for him to 
take (welelo atina ntale) and when there is a serious illness in 
the family it is said that the spirit of bad luck is there (liwelelo 
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lyenili). 

Although he is usually associated with positive acts giving bad 
luck, he can also help a person to have a better time by abstain- 
ing from his normal activities just as the Spirit of good luck, 
which is essentially benevolent, has also bad connotations be- 
cause of failing to ensure good. The absence of famine would 
cause the people to say that he has been happy this year to give 
people enough food (welelo ya sekile banhu ng’wakono baponile 
shiliwa) and for someone to have a large family that he has given 
that man the means of having many children (welelo ya ng’winha 
kubyala bana bingi) while good rains bring the thanks that he 
indeed has agreed that we should have a good year (welelo 
wiswe wa sekile lelo ngwakono tukupona no, welelo yazuni- 
je gete). While these acts bring him praise, a positive invoca- 
tion that he who has ruled from of old, bless them and give them 
health (welelo wa bulungu bufuma kale utufuhe utwinhe buzu- 
buku) would ask him to desist from evil. In other cases the in- 
vocations amount to direct praise such as when they say “Spirit 
of bad luck give us luck ourselves; your children look to you to 
give us help” (welelo nyangalula twinhage Ilwilu niswe biswe; 
bana bako tulikulangamila utusasile) and also “Our Spirit of 
bad luck, we are praising you because of your present” (welelo 
wiswe twakushimilija kulwa igabo lyako). 

In his normal bad activities there is no one too insignificant 
for him to take (welelo atina ndo) even taking the unborn child 
(welelo akalyaga bamunda) and the good (welelo atina bafula) 
as well as the strongest (welelo atina nkali). He takes no notice 
of those who hoard for the future (welelo atabikilagwa) or those 
who run away from him (welelo atapelagwa). He does not try 
to see if he can kill, he just kills (welelo atagama) and he only 
needs to pay one visit (welelo atashashiwagwa), also he can 
take even the trees (welelo akalyaga na miti). 

By and large he is not an independent spirit and normally he 
would not take positive action against anyone without the agree- 
ment of the Supreme Being who would be requested to produce 
good health for his supplicants (Seba welelo wiswe tukwigijage 
bupanga wingi). He is also influenced by the other non-an- 
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cestral spirits as in the case of a man recovering from serious 
illness of whom it would be said that the Spirit of bad luck 
wanted to kill me but the Spirit of day protected me (nalinandile 
kucha welelo, kube unambilija). 


C. The Spirit of distribution (ngaliji or ngalila). 


This spirit is subordinate to the spirit of good luck and has 
the job of seeing that as many persons as possible should have a 
fair share of property, although he cannot give a person any- 
thing without the permission of the spirit of good luck; he is 
really a servant or possibly nothing more than a distributing 
agent. The word derives from kugaliwa, meaning to be ar- 
ranged well. 

He is never invoked directly and his name is usually associated 
with thanksgiving for wealth and health received, as when they 
say “Give praise to the provider” (numbage ngaliji) and “The 
provider is great indeed” (ngaliji gashinaga ntale); or as a warn- 
ing over success that but for the provider you would have had 
trouble (nati ngaliji ni waluha) and as a plain statement for hav- 
ing got nothing that the provider has refused to give you any- 
thing (ngaliji akakugomela ni wasaba). 


D. The Spirit of the bush (sita). 


This subordinate spirit controls the vast areas of bush sur- 
rounding the inhabited lands, and is always referred to as com- 
ing from the east, from where some of the Basukuma are thought 
to have originated. It is not thought to have been developed 
within the area but to have been an importation from the east 
along with those parts of the tribe which immigrated from that 
direction. The word possibly derives in part from kwishita: 
to be overcrowded or closely packed as in the word lishita mean- 
ing a large empty area of bush; some informants reasoned that 
the bush is not empty as it is as full of things as any other part 
of the land and that this occupation cannot have taken place 
without an organiser, but it is equally probable that it may de- 
rive in some way from the word asis which is used by both 
the Nandi and the Kipsigis for their deity. 
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He is thanked for a safe journey when the traveller says that 
the spirit of the bush has passe«| me safely on my journey through 
the forest (sita wanibitya chiza) and is regarded as being re- 
sponsible for an unsuccessful one, when the returning party says 
that “he has sent us back” (sita watushoshaga). He protects the 
traveller who would say that “he shows me danger but I passed 
safely” (sita watogagwa kunolekeja duku) and when danger is 
seen in front that “he has refused to pass me through the forest 
because of the danger” (sita walemaga kunibitya) but the spirit 
of the bush is also directly responsible for the death of a traveller 
and it is said that the former killed him in the bush (sita wani- 
kolagwa). 

The hunter who is successful says that “he has given me suc- 
cess in the chase” (sita waninaga) and on failure he says that 
“he has deprived me of all success in the hunt” (sita akagobaga) 
and that “today he has deprived me of success” (lelo sita watu- 
gobaga), but he is warned not to be angry over these failures 
as the spirit of the bush will remember (sita atapelanigwa). 
As with other spirits he is not bound by any rules and it is said 
that he distributes his favours as he sees fit (sita akatwinhaga). 

The spirit of bad luck would not be able to kill anything in 
the forest without his agreement, and for the hunter to miss the 
animal at which he is shooting, there is no doubt that it has been 
protected by the spirit of good-luck, but the spirit of the bush 
must have agreed to the hunt in the first place or the hunter 
would not have had the opportunity to shoot an arrow at all. 

A father spits flour and water over his son before he starts a 
journey which will take him through the forest, and makes an 
invocation, firstly reciting the names of his ancestors and then 
says that “Although this certain forest closes in, I beg that a 
path be given so that my son may pass safely and walking alone, 
may yet encounter nothing” (ipolu ilebe nulushita nalilomba lisita 
nzila ibile chiza ng’ wananc ashimize butumba nabugili). When 
a person on a journey unexpectedly has to pass through an area 
of bush, he would make an invocation at the beginning of the 
forest path, kneeling on the ground and saying to himself much 
the same phrases as in the first case; the words would not be 
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said aloud as invocations to the spirits are usually not made aloud 
outside the house compound. Although some people face the 
east when invoking this spirit, it is possibly because such invoca- 
tions are only done at the beginning of a journey which almost 
always starts in the early morning. 


E. The Spirit of the lake (ngassa) 


This is another alien spirit brought into the area by immi- 
grants from the west and north, although the people themselves 
always refer to him as living in the west. The spirit is regarded 
as being subordinate to the Supreme Being although in Bukerewe 
and Buzinza, as has already been stated, he is thought to be the 
Supreme Being himself. The word has no derivatives in Kisu- 
kuma but is possibly related to the proper noun bugassa which 
is a fish with a distinctive yellow colouring which is rarely caught 
and then usually associated with large catches. But more likely 
it is related to the common Bantu word for lake such as nyanza 
and nyassa. The spirit of the lake is also conceived as an enor- 
mous mystical animal (nghungurutale) dominating the water 
and its contents. 

The spirit of the lake is empowered by the Supreme Being 
to look after the lake with its occupants and its users; he exists 
inland as well as in streams with running water or in pools, but 
once they have dried up he leaves. He is not thought to live in 
springs and small dams which are too small to have anything in 
them for him to look after. There is the same relationship with 
the spirits of good and bad luck over fish as with the spirit of 
the bush concerning animals. 

A fisherman would invoke his help at the waterside when he 
is about to fish with new nets saying “I am putting down my 
new net for the first time today, and I beg you to remove me 
from poverty and have success everyday” (nashibila mitego yane 
lushiku lwa lelo, nakulomba ngassa uningije buhabi napandike 
shiku jose). Daily invocations are not made by net fishermen 
but only by those who fish with lines, allegedly because the lat- 
ter with such a small lure in a large expanse of water requires 
a greater amount of spiritual help and such a fisherman says 
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“I beg you to let me have some savoury food today” (gululu 
ngassa nakulomba lelo ikubi nakalile). In a story of the origin 
of the world, the marriage of a man who represents the spirit 
of the bush with a woman representing the spirit of the lake, 
is given as the basis of present day life. 

Prior to a long journey over water, the traveller would make 
an invocation in the house compound, reciting the names of their 
ancestors and saying “let us pass safely so that we arrive at the 
far shore whither we are going” (tubugage chiza ngassa mpaka 
ukatushishe kung’walo uko tujile). Whenever a person is about 
to go on the water it is customary to throw a little sand or to 
spit into the water and invoke his name by saying “I beg you 
to help” (ntale ngassa nakulomba). 

The successful fisherman would say that “he has indeed helped 
me today” (ngassa wanisekelaga) or “I am happy that he has 
spat on me” (nalinumba ngassa kuniswila) and he would tell 
his companions to give thanks to the spirit of the lake (numbage 
ngassa) and remind them that “he has indeed helped us all 
today” (ngassa lelo watusekela bose) or that “he has remem- 
bered us now after a long forgetfulness” (ngassa watwizukagwa). 
If he should return with empty nets, he would say that “he has 
refused to help me today” (lelo ngassa wanigomelaga). Stories 
of the origin of this spirit seem to show that the Basukuma at 
one time had no knowledge of the lake and the spirit derived 
from their fear of such an expanse of water near which they had 
to live. 


F. The Spirit of the night (wila) 


The spirit of the night is active only during the hours of dark- 
ness and looks after human beings and all living things during 
the night, having received this power directly from the Supreme 
Being. The word is derived from wila: darkness with its deriva- 
tives kwila: a dark place and wilaga meaning the closure of the 


eyes. 

When it is too dark to work, the cultivator would say that “the 
night has defeated me” (liwila lyaniheba). A very bright moon 
which enables men to work at night, is regarded as his gift but 
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he is generally regarded as a hostile agency as when they say 
that the night does not distinguish rank (wila na bisandeji) or 
that the night is as long as the year (wila wabi ng’waka) and 
also that the night has ears, so let us keep quiet (wila chejaga 
kilaka), although he is also responsible for seeing that human 
beings get their proper rest. No invocations are made to him, 
even when a journey has to be made at night. Their dislike of 
the night and its spiritual power is even more pronounced when 
they say that the night is the wizard’s day (wila wa bangi) 
or that it is better to stay at home for the night is come (tila wa 
kwisgasha mkaya), and that it is better that we should not play 
as it is night (wila chulelagi baningini). Although no invoca- 
tions are made to him and it could be said that this is not a spirit 
at all but just ordinary night (and day), there is no doubt that 
they do conceive night in a very vague and general way as a 
spirit. Whether this is at all definite or just a process of linguistic 
confusion between the abstract use of a term and its more strictly 
denotative use, it is hard to say. 

On waking in the morning a man might say that he has been 
allowed a good night’s rest by the spirit of the night (wila 
watulajaga chiza) and if he has been ill during the night he has 
been subject to this spirit’s influence. 


G. The Spirit of the day (wela) 


This spirit governs the hours of daylight and is separate from 
the Spirit of the sun (ndimi) and is regarded as the enabling 
agency of the Supreme Being which allows activities to take 
place which woud not otherwise have been possible. The word 
is derived from kwela: to make white with its further extensions 
such as helaga: bring a light to see in the dark and welaga giki 
buli meaning why are you all covered with white (dust). He 
is largely beneficial, although he is still responsible in some 
ways for daytime sickness. The traveller in the morning would 
say that “the light has freed us to move again” (wela wabizaga 
wa bose) and the cultivator that “the dawn has come for use to 
work” (welaga wa milimo) or that “we have been delayed by 
the dawn so let us get on with our work” (watwelela tubone 
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milimo). Although we would say that darkness delayed us or 
that the light was unkind to her complexion and leave it at that, 
they would go further and extend the personification implied in 
these phrases to a more or less definite conception of spirits. 


H. The Spirit of the sun (ndimi and limingala) 


This spirit is subordinate to the Supreme Being and looks 
after all created things, both human, animal and vegetable, dur- 
ing the hours of sunlight; he is closely allied to the spirit of the 
day but not identical. His principal power is the beneficial one 
of giving people the opportunity to work and the cultivators 
say that today, by the sun’s grace, we will get work (lelo limi 
lyafuma tubone milimo) or that today has been good without any 
upsets (lelo ndimi wakadimaga chiza). He is definitely not 
concerned with the growth of crops and has none of the func- 
tions of a fertility spirit. 

A man in his everyday affairs would say that the sun has 
looked after me when I went out today (lelo ndimi wanne wani- 
funyanga habo atogilwe) or that he has brought misfortune on 
me today (lelo ndimi wanne wanidimiga kibi). When some 
people meet by accident they would say that “today the sun 
has taken us out into chance happiness” (lelo ndimi watufunyaga 
ayegile) and should they quarrel that “today the sun has looked 
after them badly” (lelo benaba ndimi wabafunyaga kibi). It 
is also said that the hot sun destroys growing food (limingala 
likakenangula shiliwa) or that he gives no chance for pleasure 
(limingala litinana buyegelo); they also say that by the sun’s 
grace we will see each other (limi lilitale tukwibona duhu) or 
that he will make all things visible (limi likasanja shose 
shibona). 

The first word is directy derived from limi: the sun or pos- 
sibly from kudima: to grasp. The second word comes from 
kugala: to burn strongly with its derivative ngala which means 
midday. 

The spirits of the night, day and the sun are naturally closely 
related but are also working against each other as when a man 
is sick at night and improves during the day which is explained 
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by saying that two of the spirits are quarreling. Others do not 
differentiate between the spirits of the day and the sun. If a 
man is ill all the day, it is said that the spirits are in agreement 
and the cause of their activities has reached even to the cogni- 
zance of the Supreme Being. 


I. The Spirit of creation (limatunda). 


This subordinate spirit gets his power from the Supreme Be- 
ing who produces the element of life but it is the spirit of 
creation which gives it the form in which it is to be carried in 
life. The word is derived from kutunda which means to create. 
He is responsible only for human beings for which work an 
informant described him as forging and said that we are grateful 
to him who put us here on earth to be men (tunumbilijagi lima- 
tunda liswe likatunda litwicha musi tuli banhu). 

After a miscarriage, it would be said that this pregnancy has 
been refused by him today although the Supreme Being had 
first agreed that it should be successful (nda yiniyi walemele 
umatunda lelo useba walazumije umunhu abyalwe), and should 
a child be born with unpleasant features, they would say that he 
got it from the spirit of creation and not from the Supreme 
Being (munhu uyu akabipa aliyo buti bubi wa ng’waseba yaya 
umihya umatunda); they also say that he can prevent people 
from being fertile (limatunda likakenaga kubyala) and kill them 
(limatunda likabakenangulaga). 

J. The Spirit of guardianship (ileji or nleji) 

This spirit is thought to look after everything which has life 
and to guard their health. The word nleji is also used in every- 
day life for a nurse, guardian or tutor. There is the idea that if 
a man should be very ill and the Supreme Being permit his 
recovery, then the spirit of guardianship would be able to give 
him health, so they would say “let us pray to the Supreme Be- 
ing in order that this guardian spirit may care for him well” 
(tunombe kuli Seba ileji lyakwe lindime shiza). In another 
way this spirit is not as powerful as the ancestor spirits as when 
they say to the deceased ancestors, “spare the sick man so that 
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his guardian spirit may let him live longer” (badugu nindagi 
ileji lyakwe lin’ gwegelejeho). 

In everyday use they would say that the sick man was cured 
by this spirit (munhu akapijiwagwa na neji) or that he had been 
deprived of health by his spirit guardian (munhu akagomelagwa 
na neji) and that he had not been looked after well (munhu 
akangaligwa na neji). Further that this man was born unlucky 
but he has been looked after well (munhu uyu akabyalwa aluhe 
aliyo neji wakwe wa wiza) or that this man was given good 
fortune by the spirit which looked after him (munhu akobaga 
lubango kuli neji wakwe). 

He is also able to work wonders as when a man in trouble 
would make an invocation saying “my guardian spirit knows how 
powerful he is and that he can do whatever he likes, so we beg 
him to look after us all and to cure the man.” (Neji wane 
amanile umo adugije kwitila aliyo tulinomba ileji lise litwan- 
galile bose, lituswile kuli munku uyu). There is no idea that 
there is a separate spirit for each person, and he is thought to 
get his strength from the Supreme Being and not from the spirit 
of good luck. He appears and starts to act after the birth of an 
individual and stops at death. 


III. Conc tusion 


In considering these non-ancestral spirits, it is hard to 
state where spirit empowered activity stops and the ordinary 
processes of nature begin. To the ordinary Basukuma there is 
no hard and fast line; some restrict the Supreme Being and the 
subordinate spirits’ activities to the invisible power behind their 
day to day activities, while others bring them far further into 
the open by referring to the dawn as a spirit by saying that 
someone has suffered great trouble because of the dawn (liwangu- 
luke lilichene) and by saying that the night is bringing me 
trouble by bringing death into the family (libushiku lilichene 
likaruchaga) or that the night has made a man ill (libujiku 
lizagakibi) and that midday has brought trouble (libunanje 
lilichene). 

As a giver of help there are also many other names as when 
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they request that “help should be given to this our man” (libangwe 
litwinhe lubango kuli munhu wiswe uyu) or that “he has pro- 
tected this person from a long time back” (wabulunga kufuma 
kale wampigije umbehi) and that he himself will look after you” 
(likunze lilichene likukwambilija). As a giver of good luck, 
they would say that “he, the giver of all good fortune, will cure 
him” (likongwa fuhi wa shinhu shose likung’wimila alina mhola) 
and as a creator of everything (kube ntundi wa shose); as a 
provider for those who are gathered for a feast (likunze liswe) 
and as a possible source for wealth when they say that “we beg 
him to change our state into wealth” (kube nyangalula twa- 
kulomba utwambilije). He is also known as our essence of life 
(sumbi wiswe), our provider (ng’winthi wiswe or Nkenanguji 
wiswe) or our power of living (nghangi wiswe). 

In fact by adding the prefix li- to a noun, the Basukuma seem 
to be able to personify that word and to invest it with some of 
the aspects of spiritual power and to use it with that meaning 
in their life. Father Bésch in his study of the beliefs of the 
Banyamwezi, a tribe closely allied to the Basukuma both in 
language and culture, gives no less than thirty-six names for their 
Supreme Being, of which more than three quarters are known 
to the latter tribe, who have added several new ones, all of 
which have their extremely variable characteristics forming a 
mass of spirit law which cannot be deciphered into exact com- 
partments. The cultivator who is subject to severe strains, tends 
to invest the greatest stress with spirit power for his own particu- 
lar use, to which his neighbour may not subscribe as he has been 
suffering from different hardships, but of course the man with 
the strongest personality attracts more attention both for him- 
self and his beliefs, and his particular spirit may for a time have 
a dominating position in a parish. 

The belief in these spirit beings seems to be in no danger of 
rapid change caused by either Mission activity or other pro- 
cesses of cultural change, possibly because the lack of con- 
nected ritual makes them insignificant to the stranger, while at 
the same time the complexity of their language may hide their 
belief from most enquirers. 
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The performance of the Sun Dance and other ceremonials 
to hongr young men departing for military service and return- 
ing from the wars has been a common occurrence in Plains 
reservation communities in recent years. Among the Northern 
Cheyenne, specifically, the dance on occasion has been pledged 
to insure the safe return of servicemen, and individual dancers 
have directed their thoughts to the well-being of kinsmen and 
friends in service. Also in evidence has been the modern rite 
of raising the national flag on one or more days of the perform- 
ance, usually to the accompaniment of drumming and singing. 
Sometimes the latter is associated with aboriginal elements such 
as ritual feints in raising of the colors and delegation of the 
duty to present-day soldier and dance societies. 

Among the Tongue River Cheyenne there has developed still 
another socio-ceremonial rite in response to the draft and war 
situation—the so-called War Mothers Ceremony, which takes its 
name from the sodalities which participate. Informants tell us 
that the organization has been developed strongly among the 
Oklahoma Cheyenne, from which group it passed to the Tongue 
River, and Gamble reports it for the Kiowa,? but thus far an 


1The writer gratefully acknowledges assistance of the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation for Anthropological Research, the Social Science Research 
Council, and the Research Council of Florida State University which made 
possible tield work on the Tongue River reservation in 1949, 1952, and 
1954. 

2 John I. Gamble, “Changing Patterns in Kiowa Indian Dances,” in Ac- 
culturation in the Americas, Proceedings and Selected Papers of the 
XXIXth International Congress of Americanists, Sol Tax, ed., Chicago, 
1952, p. 101. Unlike the Kiowa, among whom “the organization is a 
local chapter of the American War Mothers,” Cheyenne informants did 
not regard their sodalities as part of a larger group. 
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extended interpretative account has not come to our attention. 
This paper is written, therefore, to outline the organization of 
this new complex and to offer an interpretation for its presence 
among the Northern Cheyenne, in the hope that comparative 
materials will be recorded and published. 

The War Mothers groups on Tongue River numbered twelve 
in 1952, averaging eight to ten members. Four of them were 
in Lame Deer community, three in Birney, three in Busby, and 
one in Ashland. They consisted primarily of women with kins- 
men in the armed forces—mothers, sisters, wives, aunts, grand- 
mothers, and sweethearts. Commonly one or two men were 
associated with each group. Each had a president, a secre- 
tary, and a treasurer; there might also be a vice-president. Co- 
operating groups in one or more communities initiated prepara- 
tions for a serviceman’s sendoff or welcome, collected money and 
goods for the accompanying giveaway and for feeding the as- 
semblage, and with the help of their male assistants and mem- 
bers of the Chiefs’ Lodge organized the performance. 

During a ceremony, participating War Mothers wore blankets, 
of no specified color, material, or pattern; however, some had 
sewn on their blankets in bold letters the names of servicemen 
kin, together with the names, numbers, and insignia of their 
military units. 

Northern Cheyenne informants described the sodalities as 
continuations of informally-organized: groups which made col- 
lections for the Red Cross and other charitable organizations at 
the start of the Second World War, but ascribed the actual 
ceremony and general organization to the Oklahoma Cheyenne. 
Apparently the money and goods collected sometimes was given 
directly to young men departing for military service or return- 
ing home, and this became a general practice. It also had 
been the custom to dedicate Sun Dances to the servicemen, and 
to stage for their welfare and benefit tribal rites such as the 
so-called Victory Dance, at which they were given gifts by the 
informal women’s groups and their kinsmen and friends. The 
Chiefs’ Lodge and the soldier societies participated. At these 
times, too, shamans performed rites to invoke supernatural favor 
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for the departing young men. It was, then, both from aboriginal 
and contemporary elements that the ceremony was constructed, 
but motivation for the actual organization came from Oklahoma. 

We present here a generalized account of the ceremony, based 
upon observation of two performances and interrogation of in- 
formants. It takes place in an open space, bounded by wooden 
benches, which has a flag pole near its center. Food, dishes, 
and goods to be given away are piled upon tables. In winter, 
the performance is given in a meeting hall. 

Four drummers align themselves facing eastward toward the 
flagpole. Assisted by a friend, the serviceman for whom the per- 
formance is being given fixes the national flag to a lanyard and 
raises it, ritually pausing four times for repetitions of a flag song 
by the drummers. The words of the song are: Friends:/ Our 
flag/ Our land/ We love. 

When the flag has been raised, participants seat themselves 
on the encircling benches or on the ground, and a respected 
man steps forward, removes his hat, and composes an impromptu 
prayer, said to be directed to Maxemaheo for blessing, safety, 
and prosperity of the young man, his relatives, and the tribe. 
Following this invocation, the assemblage is addressed by a sec- 
ond man who would correspond to the speaker of the day in 
Western society, but whose orators role was not uncommon 
in aboriginal times. His subject matter may concern the history 
of the tribe and its relations with the government, national his- 
tory, the meaning of the flag, a ritual, or a holiday. It is also 
heavily admonitory, stressing Cheyenne virtues and right 
conduct. 

After these preliminaries, the serviceman being honored takes 
his place within the circle, accompanied by his father or other 
male relative. Slowly, while the four musicians drum and sing, 
he walks around the flagpole, followed by the blanketed War 
Mothers in their various groups. They sing one or another of 
a repertoire of War Mothers songs. One was translated: For 
our sons/ We join together/ We love our sons/ We listen/ 
While they fight. Another: Young boys are in the Army/ It is 
a hard way for them to go/ But I know that they are men/ I 
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do not feel cast down. 

At the conclusion of the circuit, the women step forward, and 
either individually or jointly through a delegate, press gifts of 
money, blankets, and other goods upon the serviceman, who 
shakes each donor by the hand. A crier announces the gifts 
which have been made. 

The circuit is repeated, this time the soldier walking before 
the ranks of the Cheyenne chiefs, who chant songs of the Chiefs’ 
Lodge as they follow him within the circle. They, too, press 
gifts upon the soldier; the gifts are announced by the crier, and 
the donors are shaken by the hand. 

Finally, the honored soldier or marine makes a circuit around 
the pole with his relatives alone, both men and women. One 
or more horses may be led around the circle, and they are be- 
stowed upon chosen spectators. The soldier's relatives bring 
forward more blankets, household utensils, shawls and clothing, 
and these are given to spectators in his name. Finally, money 
collected from the assemblage by the men sponsors of the War 
Mothers or by the chiefs are given to the honored young man, 
again donors of the gifts being announced by name. All of 
these are thanked by the recipient. 

Before the giveaway has been concluded, considerable prop- 
erty has changed hands—ten or twenty or more individual acts 
of giving and receiving, to the soldier from relatives and other 
spectators, to spectators by the soldier’s relatives in his name, 
and by the soldier from the stock of goods about him. Hats are 
passed among the spectators; the resulting money contributions 
are handed to the soldier, who customarily redistributes part 
of it immediately. And the property, in the course of days and 
weeks, finds its way through everwidening circles, some of it to 
turn up again at another ceremony. Particularly is this true of 
gifts given to the War Mothers as a group; these were said to 
be set aside for the next performance. Unfortunately, detailed 
information adequate for a fully satisfactory analysis of the 
giveaway pattern was not obtained. 

Now a shaman kneels before the serviceman being honored. 
He piles sweet grass upon a glowing coal and censes the young 
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man, praying the while. The latter’s native name may be 
“thrown away,” and a new name given him. At the conclusion 
of this small ritual, the soldier and his relatives make a token 
gift to the shaman in return by throwing several blankets and 
shawls, one after another, upon his back. 

If the young man has slain an enemy, there may be another 
rite. While women and children in file step before him, he 
smears their faces with charcoal, the old sign of joy at the 
death of an enemy. For soldiers returning from combat (this 
rite was not observed by the writer), the old Victory Dance 
may be performed also, and the sacred paraphernalia from the 
Sacred Hat Tipi displayed from a pole—scalps, or the holy skin 
called the Turner which is part of the bundle of the Sacred Hat. 
In lieu of the scalps, at one ceremony observed, other trophies 
were carried: bullets and Oriental paper money suspended by a 
cord from a stick. 

The ceremony ends, as do all Cheyenne festivities, with a 
feast. The food is contributed by the War Mothers, by relatives 
and friends of the soldier, and their relatives and friends in turn. 
Informants noted that alternatively the feast may precede the 
performance, particularly if it is held during the morning. 

There were in the old days of bison hunting and tribal wars 
ceremonies with the elements of this one. Rituals marked the 
setting out on the war trail. Ceremonial cleansing, cultural ex- 
pressions of rejoicing or grief, the assumption of new names, 
and the giving and receiving of goods marked a new status and 
homecoming of warriors. Traditionally, women participated in 
the scalp dances and social dances following return of the war- 
riors from a raid.® 

However, although we recognize that the elements of this per- 
formance can be found in the aboriginal culture, their con- 
temporary linkage and reworking calls for an explanation other 
than that of mere persistence. Psychologically, perhaps, the cere- 
monial may promote a feeling of solidarity; it is a morale builder 
for the serviceman and the community; it minimizes fear for 


3 Cf. George Bird Grinnell, The Cheyenne Indians, Their History and 
Ways of Life, New Haven, 1923, I, pp. 119, 123, 137; II, pp. 10-12, 20-22. 
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the soldier’s safety by furnishing supernatural protection from 
harm, and it provides a pattern of ritualized rejoicing upon his 
return. But the ceremony may also be interpreted on a socio-cul- 
tural level, as a mechanism for group survival. It has, in other 
words, demonstrable social functions. 

Three circumstances are relevant to a functional interpretation. 
The first is that the Northen Cheyenne comprise a cultural en- 
clave distinct from the surrounding white community, despite 
an increasing but imperfect economic and social integration 
through buying and selling of goods and labor, and through 
education and missionary activity. The Cheyenne language is 
widely spoken; the Sun Dance, Sacred Hat Tipi, sweat lodge 
performances, and other ceremonial complexes exist; medicine 
men practice their healing rites; the peyote cult, legalized under 
the Native American Church, is vigorous; the soldier societies 
and the Chiefs’ Lodge maintain ceremonial functions; summer, as 
in old days, is a time of migration and visiting, to the detriment 
of farming and raising of livestock. These and other socio-cul- 
tural features mark the Northern Cheyenne not only as an in- 
corporated entity but as a separate cultural community, which 
comprises a recognizable system.* 

A second factor is that in recent times the Cheyenne have 
been poor and insecure. The approximately 1700 tribesmen on 
the Tongue River reservation today live on a half million acres, 
half of it trust-allotted, and half of it retained as tribal land. 
Purportedly it has resources of timber, coal, oil, and natural gas, 
but they are virtually undeveloped. Primarily it is a grazing 
land, although it has been estimated cattle-raising could support 
only a quarter of the present population at an acceptable stan- 
dard of living. 

As recently as 1950, the average family income was $1,116, 
if one disregards the small group of resident whites who have 
married Cheyenne women, and a few progressive mixed-bloods. 
The lowest 25 per cent of families averaged $331 yearly; the 


4Cf. Robert Anderson, Cheyenne Culture History, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Northern Cheyenne, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 1951, 
pp. 213-252. 
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lowest ten per cent $191. Welfare provided 24 per cent of this 
income, labor 30 per cent, and the sale of livestock and crops 40 
per cent. However, only 29 per cent of all families had an 
agricultural income. The rest leased their land, to little avail, 
as lease money represented four per cent of tribal income.® 

This leads us to our third relevant circumstance, the manner 
in which life is maintained on this slender resource. Distribu- 
tion of income does not represent the distribution of consumed 
goods. The smallest wage check, the dole for the aged or for 
dependent children, the subsistence and pension check, filter 
through a network of kinsmen and neighbors. In the channelling 
of money and of consumable goods, the bilateral kinship system 
still plays a vital role, and hardly less vital are the obligations 
and responsibilities of community membership.® 

Like all cultural systems, this one strives to maintain itself. 
It moves to meet external threats to its integrity, and to mini- 
mize internal weaknesses. The principal means of support of 
the people—casual labor, welfare funds, land rentals, marketed 
goods—depend largely upon external factors, and are largely be- 
yond their control. However, the internal distribution, based 
upon the old network of kinship and personal relations, is pecu- 
liarly part of the system and vital to its security. 

Now one external threat of the forties and early fifties was 
not war itself, but a condition resulting from national war—that 
is, loss of membership, and, particularly, loss of vigorous males 
of working age. Further, the members which might be lost 
were those whose ties in the network were particularly strong 
by virtue of the fact that they had but recently been brought to 
maturity within it, and their loyalties had not yet been sub- 
jected fully to the stresses of the outside world. By loss, we 
mean not only possible death, but permanent social separation. 

In the old days, the danger to a departing warrior, and hence 





5 Cf. U. S. Dept. of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Social and 
Economic Study of the Northern Cheyenne Reservation, Montana, Miss- 
ouri River Basin Investigations, Report No. 116 (mimeographed), Billings, 
1951, pp. 3-4. 

6 Cf. Anderson, supra, pp. 245-247. 
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to his community, lay in a hostile enemy and his supernaturals. 
He was equipped with weapons and the magical armor of amu- 
lets and spells, and reminded through a host of ritual acts of the 
society, with its ties and sentiments, to which he should return. 
So is the present warrior. But the danger of the hostile enemy 
and his gods was of less import in 1952 than the sheer separa- 
tion of this social potential from his cultural, tribal context. In 
the interim of separation, the ties of kinship, the web of obliga- 
tion and responsibility which maintains this society, might 
weaken and break. 

The prophylaxis was the marshalling of the tribe’s pageantry 
in new arrangements; a last rehearsal of the rituals of kinship 
behaviors, of friendship, and of the life-giving and preserving 
mechanism of primitive society, giving and receiving. So the 
warrior was sent out with ties as strong as they could be made, 
that they might outlast the separation. 

When he returned, the pageantry was marshalled again. The 
web of kinship, of friendship, of giving and receiving, was ready. 
He slipped into it, and it held him fast. This renewal and re- 
acceptance was as important as the act of prophylaxis. 

It could be pointed out that military service is not the only 
occasion for leaving the reservation. Individuals and families 
drift away, and are even covertly driven away. No ceremonies 
are staged in event of these ruptures. But in these instances, 
we believe, the leaving is but a symptom that the ties have 
already broken, and that the individuals or family units are no 
longer strongly a part of the system. There is little danger, and 
perhaps advantage, in their excision. 

Further, it may well be that a mechanism operated so drama- 
tically here in part simply because there was one at hand. Ele- 
ments passed down from the days of bison hunting and inter- 
tribal raids were recombined and set in a new context. Trans- 
formation is more common in social change than basic invention. 
There is among the Cheyenne no visible effective mechanism 
for achieving the sharing of goods and services if the separa- 
tion of the member from the old attiudes and behaviors already 
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has progressed far. The recalcitrant individual or family may 
simply move away. 

We have in the War Mothers, then, elements from the past, 
altered and placed in a new context. We have attempted to 
demonstrate for it a significant integrational function. In much 
the same fashion as this, to suggest a parallel, the Cheyenne 
men’s societies, constituted in the semi-agricultural, village life 
of the prairies with perhaps purely social-recreational functions, 
were transformed into political instruments in the hostile plains. 

Cognizance must be taken of the inherent weaknesses of 
functional interpretations such as this. They are, it must be ad- 
mitted, highly intuitive in the first instance, and alternative sets 
of explanatory factors might be devised. Testing is uncertain; 
proof is difficult to achieve. Contemporary ceremonials, how- 
ever, present an opportunity for comparative work, and it is 
to be hoped that, if similar complexes have arisen, they will 
be reported. 





